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The picture is somewhat different if one includes into this consideration the con- 
ious efforts made during the initial years of the depression to continue public con- 
ruction activity despite, or because of, the decline of private building. Total con- 
ruction volume in the United States was maintained or kept from falling further 
1930 and 1931 through the volume of public construction (see table 1). Not all 
that was the result of unemployment considerations, but some of it probably was. 
i 1932, however, overall volume sharply declined. Although public construction 
d decrease less precipitately than private construction, as is indicated by the per- 
ntage rise, the difference in reduction was patently insufficient to check economic 
sastcr. The Public Works Administration created during the New Deal under I itlc t 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act disposed of approximately $2.2 billion 
>r public construction purposes.’ 9 In comparison, the endeavors to use public works r 
i the fight against unemployment made by the federal government and the various , 
ates before the advent of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration can therefore 
lerely be characterized as seminal. 

■uring the last weeks of the Hoover administration a Roosevelt man observed that 
n this matter of promoting public works in order to increase employment there 
no national and local effort to coordinate and study the scheme.” The reproachful 
>ne of that remark is understandable and, in view of the accomplishments of the 
lew Deal, perhaps not entirely unjustified. But it has also to be kept in mind that 
te corresponding insight could only be gained, or at least confirmed, through the 
cperience of the preceding years and decades. The way from the era that stressed 
idividualism, self-reliance, and “sound” business principles to the time that ac- 
;pted the idea that governmental intervention could be a good thing and that 
udget balancing could constitute a “fundamental folly in an economic crisis was 
>ng and not at all necessarily clear and obvious throughout. 60 The American public 
ad first to learn that workers could lose their jobs in an industrial society through 
o fault of their own and that it was the public’s task to look after them. Meeting 
lat obligation necessarily involved an expansion of governmental power, both ad- 
linistrative and financial. Such a development occurred during World War I, but 
ecause it was clearly understood to be a temporary experience, a conscious effort 
as made after the end of the hostilities to dismantle much of the apparatus created 
>r the emergency. Claiming that unemployment constituted an emergency equal 
) war seemed to question the traditional “American way of life. The economic 
ownturns of 1914-1915 and 1921 did not last long enough to upset the fun- 
amentals of that belief, and it took the Great Depression to bring the point home. 


ssoctation, Proceedings, 39 (March 1934), 84; Paul Wcbbink, "Unemployment in the United States, 1930-40." 
merican Economic Review, Papers and Proceedings, 30 (Feb. 1941), 239- 
,9 This sum excludes projects apart from the regular public works program of construction. Gayer, Public Works, 
1-93 

60 Robert D Kohn, "Memorandum Prepared at the suggestion of the ‘Group’ at the Meeting of January 13th." 
n 13, 1933, microfilm, reel 66, Andrews Papers; "How Sound Is This Clamor for Salvation by Budgct-Bil- 
nicing* *" American City . 46 (June 1932), 3. 
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“I told you that the President would mo ve o n Cuba before 1 the] election,” Sen. 
Norris CottorToFNew Hampshire reminded his constituents a week after President 
John F. Kennedy had dramatically announced that the United States was imposing 
a quarantine against Cuba to force Soviet missiles from the Caribbean island. An¬ 
other Republican standing for reelection in 1962, Rep. Thomas B. Curtis of Mis¬ 
souri, told voters in his district that the Cuban missile crisis was "phony and con¬ 
trived for election purposes.” Republican Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona, like 
many others, suspected that the Kennedy administration had played politics with 
foreign policy to help Democrats in the congressional elections of November 6.' 

The claim —and fear—that presidents play ^politics with foreign policy, especially 
tin electoral seasons, is familiar ando ften well founded . Throughout American his¬ 
tory, suspicions have flourished that presidents take unusual and sometimes extreme 
diplomatic or military steps, utter hyperboles, practice deceit, or manufacture for¬ 
eign crises to improve their own and their party’s chances at the polls. Like political 
leaders before him, Kennedy had (mviteH imputations that he exploited foreign- 
policy issues for political gain or thaHie made diplomatic decisions in response to 
domestic political pressure. Indeed, about a month before the missile crisis , 
Kennedy had made a conspicuous political decision in foreign affairs: to sell Hawk 
missiles to Israel. American Jews had lobbied intensely for the sale; some of them 
had even withheld contributions from congressional candidates until they saw 
(Kennedy act on the deal. The sale of those short-range missiles, the administration 

Thomas G. Paterson is professor of history at the University of Connecticut, Stores. William J. Brophy is professor 
of history at Stephen F. Austin State University. 

• Press Release, Oct. 30, 1962, Norris Cotton Papers (University of New Hampshire Library, Durham); Thomas 
B Curtis to Thomas G. Paterson, Jan. 6, 1984 (in Paterson’s possession); New York Times, Oct. 23, 1962, pp. 1, 
S. ibid, Oct. 24, 1962. p. 16; ibid., Oct. 27, 1962, p. 7; ibid.. Sept. 1 0, 1964, p. 17. See also F. Clifton White, 
Suite 3505: The Story of the Draft Goldwater Movement (New Rochelle, i967), 82; and Frank S. Meyer, "The 1962 
Elections: The Turning of the Tide," National Review, Dec. 4, 1962, p. 434. Many congressional manuscript colTec- 
uom contain letters from constituents who charged John F. Kennedy with political gamesmanship in his handling 
of the missile crisis. Sec, for example, the letters in box 145, Milton R. Young Papers (University of North Dakota 
'library. Grand Forks). 

























(plained at the time, was designed to balance Communist weapons shipments to 
gypt, Iraq, and Syria. But ‘‘the reason it was done was politics,” the United States 
nbassador to Egypt, John S. Badeau, later concluded. 2 

Politics cer tainly preoccup ied Kennedy in the fall of 1962. The president and his 
des ea gerly looke d to the forthcoming elections to produce a more sympathetic 
ongress. To be sure, the Democrats controlled the Senate 65-35 and the House 
' Representatives 263-174. Yet the Democratic administration could never count 
i a working majority for its domestic proposals. House committees were chaired 
, conservative southerners; and in the Senate, Republicans and southern 
emocrats often teamed up to thwart Kennedy’s requests. Medicare failed by a 52 
i 48 vote; the farm bill lost by five votes in the House. In 1961 only 48.4 percent 
r Kennedy’s legislative initiatives gained approval; in 1962, 44.6 percent, 
emocratic gains or the prevention of losses in the 1962 elections, then, promised 
i ease or at least not to aggravate Kennedy’s struggle with Congress. Even mote; 
Sen. J. William Eulbright (Democrat from Arkansas) privately remarked: “If he 
aesn’t get them [Congress] in hand and cooperating, his regime will be a failure. 3 
Some historians and political scientists have alsolhought that the president was 
riven in the Cuban missile crisis as much by political motives asj^.considerations^ 
" national security or prestige. James A. Nathan, Barton J. Bernstein, and others 
ave suggested that Kennedy boldly confronted the Soviets and initially eschewed 
uiet diplomacy to resolve the conflict because a forthright, public display of tough- 
ess would disarm Republicans who had been lambasting the administration over 
uba an J would i mprov^ Dcmocratic chances in the congressional elections and be- 
mse private talks could not b e kept secret—(leaks would Ee inevitably and politi- 
illy damaging to~the administration. Kennedy partisans such as Theodore C. 
arensen and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., in contrast, have downplayed or discounted 
olitics in their accounts of presidential decision making during the crisis. But even 
tey have noted a linkage between the election results and the crisis. Another 
ennedy appointee, Roger Hilsman of the Department of State, has been frank in 
xalling that "behind the policy choices loomed domestic politics.” Indeed, "the 
nited States might not [have been] in mortal danger but the administration most 
;rtainly was.” But Hilsman’s memoir nonetheless stressed questions of strategy and 
iternational prestige over domestic politics, and he later explained that by 
domestic politics” he meant, not the forthcoming elections specifically, but general 
ureaucratic politics within the administration and relations with Congress. Other 
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writers have found a coincidence between the crisis and the congressional elections, 
but they have not investigated the relationship Soviet works on tne subject nave 
found Kennedy’s behavior rooted in United States intention s to crush the. Cuban 
Revolution, not in American politics. 4 

Scholars cannot now be definitive about the relationship between politics and the 
Cuban missile crisis. Some documents remain unavailable to researchers, and par¬ 
ticipants kept no records of some conversations during the crisis. 5 Presidents, 
moreover, necessarily make decisions that derive from a complex mix of private 
thoughts and public pressures that the historian cannot easily disentangle. And 
American voters are usually influenced by many issues —some personal, some local, 
some national, some international. Still, by posing precise questions and by ap¬ 
plying extensive and heretofore largely unexplored research materials, scholars can 
refine the problem. We address it here with five sets of questions, organized chrono¬ 
logically. 

First, how important was the Cuban issue to Republicans, Democrats, and the 
Kennedy administration in the fall of 1962 before October 16, the day the president 

4 C ' V _ 

4 James A. Nathan, “The Missile Crisis: His Finest Hour Now,” World Politics , 27 (jam 1975), 262-65; Barton 
j Bernstein, “The Cuban Missile Crisis,” in Reflections on the Cold War: A Quarter Century of American Foreign 
Policy, ed Lynn H. Miller and Ronald Pruessen (Philadephia, 1974), 131-33; Barton J. Bernstein, “Was the Cuban 
Missile Crisis Necessary?” Washington Post , Oct. 26, 1975, p. Ol; Barton J. Bernstein, “The Week We Almost Went 
to War,’ Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists , 32 (Feb. 1976), 17; Barton J. Bernstein, “The Cuban Missile Crisis: 
Trading the Jupiters in Turkey?” Political Science Quarterly , 95 (Spring 1980), 124; Ronald Steel, Endgame, New 
York Review of Books, March 13. 1969, p. 15; L F. Stone, “The Brink,” ibid., April 14, 1966, pp. 13-14; Richard 
J Walton Cold War and Counterrevolution: The Foreign Policy of John F. Kennedy (New York, 1972), 103-104, 
130; Louise FitzSimons, The Kennedy Doctrine (New York, 1972), 169-72; Fen Osier Hampscm J heJ^iv^cd 
Decision-Maker^American Domestic Politics and the Cuban Cxiiis” International Secunty^XSt/jMC: ^984-8YJ. 
130-~65 Arthur M". Schlesinger, Jr, wrote that “!t is hard to estimate the impact of the Cuba week on the election, 
though foreign crisis usually strengthens the administration in office ” Schlesinger, Thousand Days, 794-833, csp. 
832 33. Theodore C. Sorensen commented that the Democrats did well in 1962 through hard work “ajded to an 
undeterminable extent by [Kennedy’s] handling of the crisis.” Sorensen, Kennedy, 354, 667-722. Sec also Theodore 
C Sorensen, The Kennedy legacy (New York, 1969). 187-91; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr, Robert Kennedy and His 
Ttmei (Boston, 1978), 512-13, 517, 530; Kenneth P O’Donnell and David F. Powers with Joe McCarthy, ‘ Johnny 
lie Hardly Knew Ye": Memories of John Fitzgerald Kennedy (Boston, 1972), 307-43; and Henry M Pachter, Colh- 
uoji Course: The Cuban Missile Crisis and Coexistence (New York, 1963). 18-20. For Roger Hilsman’s perspective, 
•ee Roger Hilsman, To Move a Nation: The Politics of Foreign Policy in the Administration of John F. Kennedy 
(Garden City, 1967), 176, 196-97; and Roger Hilsman and Ronald Steel, "An Exchange of Views,” New York Review 
of Books, May 8, 1969, pp. 36-38. Other writers’ accounts include, for example, Herbert S. Dmerstein, The Making 
ofs Missile Crisis: October 1962 (Baltimore, 1976), 185-90; Graham T. Allison, Essence of Decision: Explaining 
the Cuban Missile Crisis (Boston, 1971), 187-89; David Dctzer, The Brink: The Story of the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
1962 (New York, 1979); Herbert S. Parmet.yFAT. The Presidency of John F. Kennedy (New York, 1983), 277-300; 
Richard N. Lebow, “The Cuban Missile Crisis: Reading the Lessons Correctly,” Political Science Quarterly, 98 (Fall 
1983), 443-45; Elie Abel, The Missile Crisis (Philadelphia, 1966), 56-57. 78; and Marc Trachtenberg, “The 
Influence of Nuclear Weapons in the Cuban Missile Crisis, International Security, 10 (Summer 1985), 162. For 
Soviet views, see Anatolii A. Gromyko, “The Caribbean Crisis," Soviet Law and Government, 11 (1972), 3-53; 
Anatolu A. Gromyko, Through Russian Eyes: President Kennedy's 1036 Days (Washington, 1973), 168-81; and 
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Rtnident Kennedy’s National Security Council Executive Committee (ExCom) also held “informal meetings for 
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was informed about the presence of the missiles? Before that date, just how troubled 
was Kennedy by Republican charges that he was ignoring evidence of “offensive” 
Soviet weapons in Cuba? Because the Cuban issue was becoming the noisiest one 
md the president preferred to make Medicare the dominant issue, did Kennedy wel¬ 
come ofseeksa crisis over Cuba that would enable him to fe nd off his critics before 
the elections? 6 Put another way, was the political threat to the Democrats sufficient 
to cause the president to manufacture or dangerously manipulate a confrontation 

with the Soviet Union? 5 j■ 't? - ' ~ 

Second, from October 16 to October 22, the day the president stirred the world 
with a major television address, did Kennedy and his advisers think about the polit¬ 
ical consequences of their policy choices or make diplomatic and military decisions 
based on their anxiety over the forthcoming November elections? Did the decision 
to announce the discovery of the missiles and United States countermeasures via 
public television rather than through private negotiations stem from political 

motives? ^ 

Third, from October 22 to October 28, when the crisis abated after Soviet agree¬ 
ment to withdraw the missiles in exchange for a pledge by the United States not 
to intervene in Cuba again, did Kennedy and the Democrats play politics with 
the crisis? 

Fourth, from October 28 to election day N ovem ber^, did the president and the 
Democrats attempt to exploit for political advantage the American “victory” over 
the Soviets? 

Finally, on November 6 , was the outcome of the congressional elections deter¬ 
mined by people’s perceptions that the president-and his party-had handled the 
Cuban crisis so well that they should be rewarded with votes? Did the missile crisis 
measurably shape the behavior of the American voter in 1962? In the elections the 
Republicans lost four seats in the Senate and gamed only two seats in the House-an 
unusually poor performance in midterm elections for a party out of power. Without 
the missile crisis would the Republicans have made the traditional comeback of the 
party out of power? 

Prospects for 1962 

The political climate appeared favorable to the Republicans in 1962. Only once in 
the twentieth century, in 1934, had the party of an incumbent president improved 
at midterm its position in the House of Representatives; and not since that year had 
the party in power in the White House enhanced its strength in the Senate. In fact, 
in midterm elections from 1938 through 1958 the party out of power had gained 
75, 46, 55, 28, 21, and 50 House seats and 7, 9, 13, 5, 1, and 15 Senate seats. In 
1962 Republican leaders privately projected gains of 10 to 20 House seats for their 

6 The 1962 “campaign kit” of the Democratic National Committee, for example, was devoted almost entirety 
to the Medicare issue. The Democratic Fact Book , part of the kit, devoted only a paragraph to Cuba. Democrat* 
Fact Book (Aug 1962), box 23-G-4-2F, Senatorial Files, Hubert H. Humphrey Papers (Minnesota Historical Society 
St Paul). . „ 
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party; publicly they expressed the hope of electing the additional 44 members 
needed to become the majority in the House. 7 “History is sc much against us, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy lamented at a press conference. The histonan and presioentiai assis¬ 
tant Schlesinger urged Kennedy to distance himself from the elections so as to avoid 
being personally blamed for the expected defeats. With his legislative program 
under attack and fearing the loss of 15 to 20 House seats, the president decided 
instea_djtg_campaign actively. 8 

Month after month and analysis after analysis, it became evident to the White 
House that 1962 promised to be an unusual political year: The Democrats were 
going to do well. The nature of the Kennedy victory in I960, for example, suggested 
that midterm election tradition was likely to be broken. In I960, for the first time 
in the twentieth century, the party that regained the presidency after being out of 
the White House failed to increase its congressional representation. Kennedy ran 
further behind the congressional candidates of his ticket than any other president 
elected since the beginning of the two-party system. As a rule he did not_hdp 
Democratic candidates. Democratic Rep. John Blatnik of Minnesota believed that 


in his state the congressional candidates actually helped Kennedy more than he 
helped them. On a national basis in I960, Democratic House candidates ran five 
percentage points ahead of Kennedy. Normally the successful presidential candidate 
attracts the votes of both party loyalists and independents and carries into office mar¬ 
ginal nominees of his own party. Then, in the midterm contests, the marginal candi¬ 
dates must run without the benefit of the presidential coattails, and many lose. In 
I960, however, Kennedy did not help to elect such vulnerable representatives. Thus 
the type of person most likely to be defeated by Republicans in 1962 was not holding 
office. From that perspective the probable outcome of the midterm^ elections was 
a new Congress that wou ld r esemble the old one. 9 

American voting behavior, especially that of the independent voter, also sug¬ 
gested that the Democrats would score gains in 1962. One-fifth of the electorate 
that year considered itself independent of party affiliation. Independents of that 
time were less prone to vote in off-year elections than were people who identified 
themselves as Republicans or Democrats. One analyst for the Democratic National 
Committee read this to mean that the Democratic party, as the more popular party 
by a four-to-three margin in registrations, would actually pick up seats in both 
houses. And, he advised, given the fading of the religious issue, Democratic gains 
would be made among voters who had cast ballots against Kennedy in I960 because 
he was a Roman Catholic. 10 


i U S. Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Historical Statistics of the United States , pt. 2 
(Washington, 1975), 1083; Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 7962 (Washington, 1962), 1034. 

•Schlesinger, Thousand Days, 756, 757; Sorensen, Kennedy, 353-54. 

• Angus Campbell, “Prospects for November: Why We Can Expect More of the Same, New Republic , Oct. 
I. 1962, pp. 13, 14—15; John Blatnik interview by Joseph E. O’Connor, Feb. 4, 1966, Oral History Interview, tran- 
Knpt, p 32 (John F. Kennedy Library, Boston, Mass ). Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.. Memorandum for the President, 
Aug 27, 1962, box 18, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Papers, ibid., Newsweek , Oct. 1, 1962, p 24. 

io George Belknap to Hubert H. Humphrey, memorandum, n.d., box 23-G-4-2F, Senatorial Files. Humphrey 
Pipers; Campbell, “Prospects for November,” 13-15. ./ v ^ -a / 4.-. y ,.j 
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Table 1 

Preferences for Congressional Candidates, 1962 
(By Party) 


Month 


Percentage Preferring the 

Democratic Party 


60 

61 

58 

55 
57 

56 
55.5 


Percentage Preferring the 
Republican Party 

40 

39 

42 
45 

43 

44 
44.5 


SOURCE: Los Angeles Times, Nov. 5, 1962. 

Polling data also revealed the improbability of a Republican victory in 1962. 
Throughout the year George H. Gallup’s organizauon measured party preference. 
Polling results indicated a slight slippage for the Democrats but revealed no discern- 
able trend toward the Republican party, even during the critical months of Sep- 
tember and October (see table 1). The poils released by Gallup on October 24 and 
November 5 were particularly telling. The interviews for the October 24 re ease were 
conducted between October 1 and 7; polling data for the November 5 release were 
obtained between October 29 and November 2. Thus Gallup completed one set o 
interviews after Cuba had become a serious campaign issue but before the missi e 
crisis and another set after both Kennedy’s public confrontation with the Soviets 
and the Soviet decision to remove the missiles. No aEprecia^iJeK^e iiLresults 
existed between the polls. Gallup also asked Americans which political party they 
tlTough t ‘ ‘coul JBo^abette r job of handling” the country’s problems. On that ques¬ 
tion too, the Democrats consistently outscored the Republicans (see table ). 

Another polling organization, Louis Harris and Associates Inc., directly supplie 
the president with data and recommendations based on its findings. In an Octo er 
4 1962, memorandum Louis Harris told Kennedy that he was more in control of 
this election than ever before,” provided that he continued to stress the Republicans 
dangerous partisanship on foreign and domestic issues. By ear y cto er, arris 
reported, civil rights, war and peace, and medical care had emerged as dominant 
issues Harris’s analysis revealed tfiit Kennedy’s handling of the Mississippi crisis 
(the tension and violence surrounding the enrollment of a black student, James 
Meredith, at the University of Mississippi in September) had won favor in key 
northern industrial states by as much as a three-to-one margin. Democrats could 
therefore emphasize the need for the type of strong leadership Kennedy had 
demonstrated by his sending of federal troops to Mississippi, as well as hit Repub¬ 
lican obstructionism on other domestic issues, such as aid to t e unemp oye 
depressed areas, the ill, and college students. 


II r,.IW TV C,.iltnt> Poll Public Opinion, 1900971 (5 vols.. New York. 1972). III. 
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Table 2 

Preferences for Parties to Handle National Problems, 1962 


Month 

Percentage Preferring 
the Democratic Party 

Percentage Preferring 
the Republican Party 

No Difference 

August* 

34 

17 

35 

September 15 

38 

20 

30 

October 0 

35 

20 

33 


SOURCE: Gallup Organization polling data (Roper Center, Institute for Social Inquiry, University 


of Connecticut, Storrs). 

NOTL: Numbers do not add up to 100 because some respondents had no opinion or gave answers 
chat did not fit the three categories. 
a Poll conducted August 23-28. 
b Poll conducted September 20-25. 

c Poll conducted October 19-24. / 


Harris also advised that Mississippi had taken ‘‘som^fth^dg^ffthe^Cuban 
issue,” although most interviewees disapproved Kennedy’s record on the latter (62 
to 38). Still, a ma]orIt^J68^to 32) opposed going to war in Cuba, and majorities 
ranging from 70 to 80 percent applauded Kennedy’s toughness in holding the line 
in Berlin. On Cuba, Harris counseled, the Democrats should say that the Repub¬ 
licans were feckless; that they “woul d deliberately sh ooucra£S f with t he destiny of 
this nation, would^playjpetty_politics with the national security, uy reiterating such 
themes in domestic and foreign affairs, Harris prophesied, you can alter the out¬ 
come in at least half the major Senate and Gubernatorial campaigns and can affect 
the results in 20 swing House Districts.’ Overall, then, the pollster Harris sketched 
for the president a rosy election picture just a coupie of weeks before the missile 
crisis. Nowhere in the document was there the slightest hint that another foreign 
crisis, well managed by the White House, would improve already good Democratic 
chances in November. 12 The precrisis information from analysts thus pointed to an 
impressive Democratic performance in the midterm elections. 
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The Cuban Issue before October 16 < f 

Soon after Fidel Castro’s triumph in January_1959> Cuba became a political issue 
in the United States. When the Republicans were making foreign policy under 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, Democrats had asked why Castro and the increas¬ 
ingly radical Cuban Revolution were permitted to rise and flourish. When the 
Democrats under Kennedy were formulating foreign policy, Republicans charged 
that the administration was doing too little to unseat Castro and was allowing the 
Soviets to convert the Caribbean island into a Communist outpost. After Cuba and 
the Soviet Union signed a trade and aid agreement in Febru ary I960, critics of the 

» Lou Harris, "The New Shape of this Campaign,” Memorandum to the PresidentfQct. 4, 1962*. box 105, Presi- 
; dent’s Office Files. John F. Kennedy Presidential Papers (Kennedy Library) (by permission of Louis Harris and As- 
Vlociates, Inc ). 
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Castro regime who had been arguing that the Cuban Revolution had earlier turned 
"red” felt vindicated. The n ext month President Eisenhower ordered the Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) to train anti-Castro Cuban exiles for an invasion of their 
homeland. Injuly, in an attempt to cripple the Cuban economy and thus to weaken 
Castro, the administration cut Cuba’s sugar quota, virtually stopping imports from 
the island; in October most American exports to Cuba were prohibited. 13 

Those events in the deterioration of Cuban-American relations sparked debate 
in the United States, particularly in the campaign of I960. Kennedy repeatedly up¬ 
braided the Republicans, charging that they had let Cuba become a Communist 
satellite. Just before leaving office, Eisenhower broke diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. In April 1961 came the bungled CIA operation at the Bay of Pigs and swirling 
debate over its failure. As Kennedy lamented after the debacle, he had “handed 
his critics a stick with which they would forever beat him.” The Bay of Pigs, Sorensen 
later said, was the adminstration’s “heaviest political cross.” 14 With strident rhetoric 
echoing between Washington and Havana, the Ken nedy ad ministration set about 
to destroy the C ast ro gov ernment. The clandestine Operation Mongoose, begun in 
late 1961, included sabotage, paramilitary raids, disruption of the sugar trade, circu¬ 
lation of counterfeit money, and other so-called dirty tricks. As well, the CIA 
plotted to assassinate Castro. The secret war against Cuba did not weaken Castro's 
hold on the island, and it probably stimulated Cuban requests for Soviet protection. 
Nor did the covert operations disarm the Republicans, because the Kennedy ad¬ 
ministration, of course, cou]djLQt_take_public credit for such activities. Then came 
the United States-engineered expulsion of Cuba from the Organization of Amer¬ 
ican States in January 1962 and the imposition of a complete United States embargo 
on trade with Cuba the next month. As Cuba inched toward a closer relationship 
with the Soviet Union, the State Department, in March, complained about “Sino- 
Soviet bloc” military aid to Cuba. 15 

The question of a Soviet arms buildup in Cuba took on serious political dimen¬ 
sions in the summer of 1962 when Republican leaders began to mount an un¬ 
relenting attack against the Kennedy administration. The growing Soviet military 
presence in Cuba, of course, held significance in itself as a challenge to United States 
hegemony in Latin America. But it also provided an effective campaign issue that 
probed one of the administration’s most vulnerable spots. And it served to divert 
attention from Republican vulnerabilities stemming from their opposition to 
popular New Frontier programs. Republicans thus strove to make Cuba, not Medi¬ 
care, the leading topic of the congressional campaigns. r v— cc 
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15 For the basic issues in United States-Cuba relations, see Cole Blasier, The Hovenng Giant: US. Respond 
to Revolutionary Change in Latin America (Pittsburgh, 1976); Lester D. Langley, The United States and the Canb 
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(Ph D. diss.. State University of New York, Binghamton, 1980). 

14 Peter Wyden, Bay of Pigs: The Untold Story (New York, 1979), 310; Sorensen, Kennedy , 669 
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Military Aid to Cuba,” Press Release No. 195, March 27, 1962, Kenneth Keating Papers (University of Rochestn 
library, Rochester, NY) _ 
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The Republican indictment held that the administration was willfully with - 
holding from the A meric an p eople damning information about the enlargement 
yn of the Soviet military presence in Cuba and was u nderestimatin g the Soviet threat 
in the Caribbean. Whereas Kennedy argued that Soviet technicians had been sta- 
> tioned on the island, Republicans cajled themjroqqs. Whereas Kennedy had in¬ 
sisted that Soviet missiles in Cuba were “d efensive ” (s hort-range surface-to-air), 
^ Republicans ) l abeled them “o ffensive” (surface-to-air and surface-to-surface). 
Decrying a Soviet besmirching of the Monroe Doctrine, Republi cans demanded im- 
med i ate act ion —either a blockade or an invasion of Cuba? Uneasy Democrats dis¬ 
missed such pleas as election-year high jinks but could not shed the charge that 
Kennedy was timid in curbing the flow of Soviet arms and personnel to Cuba. 
Kennedy himself admitted at a press conference on August 22 that supplies “in large 
quantities” had reached Cuba. Seven days later, in answer to charges made by 
Republican Sen. Homer E. Capehar t. who was seeking reelection in Indiana, the 
president insisted that t echnicians, not troo ps, were accompanying the arms. 16 *>- 
Kennedy’s statements hardly satisfied Kenneth B. Keating. The Republican sen¬ 
ator from New York, who was not standing for reelection, became his party’s chief 
protagonist on Cuba, making some t wenty-five public statements prior to the mis¬ 
sile crisis. In speech after speech Keating presented details that made him appear 
authoritative. In his first major assault, on Au gust 3 1. he said, for example, “On 
August 13 five Soviet torpedo boats unloaded from Soviet ships, and are now 
moored at La Base.” On Se ptemb er^ in tne Senate, Keating added more details 
on the Soviet military buildup and claimed there were missiles in Cuba, although 
as was common for him at first, he made little distinction between short-range, 
“defensive,” surface-to-air missiles (SAMS) and longer-range, “offensive,” surface-to- 
surface missiles (medium-range —MRBMS —and intermediate-range —IRBMS) 
that could reach the United States. That day the president tried to quiet the clamor 
by meetingjvith congressional leaders of both parties and by stating that neither 
Soviet combat troops nor groun d-to-g round mis siles existed in Cuba. But, he as¬ 
sured all, if “offen s ive” S oviet weapons ever appeared in Cuba, the “gravest issues 
would aris e." The next day Keating dismissed the president’s explanation; “Who is 
to say whether a weapon is offensive or defensive? It depends on the direction in 
which it is aimed.” With others, such as Senator Goldwater, adding their voices of 
criticism, Senate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen of Illinois declared that “we 
Republicans are not dragging Cuba into the campaign, but the people are.” 17 

The president temporarily took the initiative on September 7. Without 
specifically mentioning Cuba_or Berlin, he asked Congress for standby authority to 


14 Public Papers o]f the Presidents of the United States, John F. Kennedy: Containing \he ^Public Messages, 
Speeches, and Statements of the President, January 1 to December SI, 1962 (Washington, 1963), 638, 652. 

” Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 108, pt. 14, Aug. 31. 1962, pp. 18359-18361; ibid , Sept. 4, 
1962, pp 18438-18439; New York Times , Sept. 5, 1962, pp. 1, 2; press release. Sept. 5. 1962, Speech File, Keating 
Papers; Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1962, 333. For a chronology of relations between Cuba and the United 
Slates and the politics related thereto, sec Republican Congressional Committee, “The Cuban Issue: A Chro¬ 
nology," May 1963, box 551, John Sherman Cooper Papers (University of Kentucky Library, Lexington); and U S. 
Congress, Senate, Committee of Foreign Relations, Events in United States-Cuba Relations: A Chronology 
F9J 7-/961 (Washington, 1963). 
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call up 150,000 military reservists to meet challenges “in any part of the free 
world.” 18 Just hours before, Senator Dirksen and and Rep. Charles A. Halleck 
(Republican of Indiana) had urged a more specific focus: a joint congressional reso¬ 
lution authorizing the president to use troopsjf necessary to “meet the Cuban 
problem” Although former President Eisenhower warned against making Cuba ‘an 
object of partisan fighting,” many Republicans were determined to do just that in 
the congressional campaigns. Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota counterat¬ 
tacked for the Democrats. On September 11 he chastised “swaggering irrespon- 
sibles” in Congress who were trying “to make political capital.” Even if there were 
t hrea tening missiles in Cuba —and he denied that there were — the United States 
fcoufdde stroy th em i n one d ay. One should not “lose a night’s sleep worrying about 
the might of Cuba,” Humphrey remarked. Unmoved, on the next day three Repub¬ 
lican senators proposed amendments to the reserve mobilization bill; they would 
empower the president to “take such action as is necessary” to prevent the violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine in Cuba. 19 

“The Congressional head of steam on this is the most serious that we have had,” 
National Security Affairs adviser McGeorge Bundy } told the president. Bundy feared 
that the administration “may appear to be weak and indecisive.” The president must 
speak out with “a very clear and aggressive explanation” of United States policy to 
establish that the Cuban problem was “within our control.” Bundy opposed any 
congressional authorization to use American power unless it was stated in general 
terms like those in the Formosa Resolution (1955) or the Eisenhower Doctrine 
(1957). At his press conference on September 13, the president took Bundy’s advice 
and opened with a formal statement: “If at any time the Communist buildup in 
Cuba were to endanger or interfere with our security in any way ... or if Cuba 
should . . . become an pensive military base of significant capacity for the Soviet 
Union, then this country will do whatever must be done to protect its own security 
and that of its allies.” Still, the Republicans pressed the attack, with Keating 
claiming that the short-range missile facilities in Cuba could be transformed into 
intermediate-range sites. 20 

On September 29 the Senate adopted the Cuba Resolution expressing United 
States determination to use arms if necessary to prevent Cuban subversion or aggres¬ 
sion in the hemisphere and the island’s conversion into an externally supported 
military base endangering United States security. Backed by Democrats as consistent 
with the president’s statement of September 13, the measure also passed the House 

18 Public Papers . . . Kennedy, 665. The Senate approved the measure on Se ptember 13 - The House passed 
it on September 24. Kennedy signed the bill into law on October 3 

19 Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1962, 333; Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 108, pt. 14, Sepi 
11, 1962, pp. 19073-19075; Humphrey to James Reston, Sept. 17, 1962, box 23-J6-3B, Senatorial Files, Humphrey 
Papers; Republican Congressional Committee, "Cuban Issue,” 9 For examples of Republican charges of Democrat* 
appeasement over Cuba, see ibid. , 8-9; and Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 108, pt. 14, Sept II. 
1962, p 19003. 

20 McGeorge Bundy, “Memorandum on Cuba for the press conference,” Sept 13, 1962, box 48, Theodore C 
Sorensen Papers (Kennedy Library); Public Papers . . . Kennedy, 674; "Selected Cuba Chronology —1962,” Politml 
Files, Keating Papers; Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1962, 334; Newsletter, Sept. 13, 1962, Cotton Papm. 
Republican Congressional Committee, “Cuban Issue,” 9. 



Senator William B. Keating using a Minuteman missile model as a pointer, January 13, 1963. 
Kenneth B. Keating Papers. Courtesy University of Rochester Library, Rochester, New York. 


by a wide margin. Keating dismissed the resolution as “worthless” unless the United 
States followed it up with a “more decisive policy.” Although Kentucky Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper voted for the resolution, he cautioned his Republican colleagues 
not to use Cuba as “a political gambit.” 21 

Political gambit it was, and the Republicans were successful in making Cuba a 
troublesome political issue for the Democrats, who were put in the unenviable posi¬ 
tion of^eeming" To b e hiding something. Mail poured into politicians’ offices 
V demanding forthright action against Cuba. 22 In the Times Square subway station 
in New York City, a “Directomat” machine that gave Republican Sen. Jacob Javits’ 
views was punched most often during the last week of September for “What is the 
Javits Record on Cuba and Castro?” Professional polls showed that Cuba had grown 
into a prominent issue for the American electorate. Kennedy tried instead to stress 
domestic issues. In a campaign swing through the Midwest on October 5-7, the 
president barely mentioned foreign policy. 23 

*' Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol 108, pt. 15. Sept. 20, 1962, p. 20058; Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, 1962, 334-35; Press Release, Sept. 20, 1962, Speech Files, Keating Papers; Remarks, Sept. 20, 1962, box 
551, Cooper Papers. 

12 Sec, for example, Lee Metcalf Papers (Montana Historical Society, Helena). 

” Pfcss Release, javits Campaign Headquarters, Sept. 30, 1962, ser. 1, box 28. Jacob Javits Papers (State Univer¬ 
sity of New York, Stony Brook). Gallup polls asked: “What do you think is the most important problem facing 
























But Kennedy could not easily ignore Keating’s major Senate speech of October 
10. In that speech Keating boldly claimed that intermediate-range missiles, capable 
of striking targets in "the American heartland,” had been installed in Cuba._Six 
launching pads were being prepared, he said. Did Keating know forjure? H^could 
not have. He possessed no conclusive evidence about Soviet “offensive” missiles in 
Cuba. As Republican Sen. Bourke T3. Hickenlooper of Iowa recalled: “I had the same 
information that Ken Keating had, but basically i t came from Cuban refu gees, and 
fjouldn’t depend upon its reliability or separate fact from wishful thinking.” 24 Nor, 
of course, did anyone in the administration have^sych^information —not even 
Keating’s alleged informant or informants in the government. Although govern¬ 
ment officials had received in laufSeptember and early October reports from ob¬ 
servers in Cuba, they reasonably concluded that such reportage wasjjuestionable 
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Actually, Keating and administration officials learned about Soviet surface-to- 
surface missiles in Cuba atjust about the same time. On October 14 intelligence 
officials learned from photographs taken during a U-2 surveillance fligTit that such 
missiles were in Cuba. Had bad weather on October 11, 12, and 13 not prevented 
the U-2 aircraft from flying over Cuba, intellegence officials could have had hard, 
confirming evidence at just about the same time Keating was making his public case 
about intermediate-range missiles. United States officials had all along been 
monitoring (U-2 planes made runs over parts of Cuba on August 29, September 
5, 17, 26, and 29, and October 5 and 7) the flow and positioning of Soviet weapons 
When they discovered the “offensive” missile sites in western Cuba, they acted 
vigorously against them, as they said they would if and w hen they rec eived proof 
Keating’s “soft" data ultimately pr oved to b e correct. But the president, recalled 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, needed more than “speculation, guesswork, fears"; 
he had to have “very clear and precise and hard information” that “offensive" 
weapons were in Cuba before he could confron t the Soviets and rally other nations 
behind United States action. The president, it should be noted, never ordered 
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this country today?” In August only 2% mentioned Cuba. In late September 25% cited Cuba. In the poll con¬ 
ducted October 19-24, 26 % mentioned Cub a. Gallup Organization polling data (Roper Center, Institute for Social 
Inquiry, University of Connecticut, Storrs). A September Des Moines Register and Tribune poll asked whether 
Cuba was a “serious threat” to American security; 81% answered “yes ” IOWA 62-168, ibid. A Minneapolis Tribune 
poll of late September found that 78% thought Cuba a “serious threat” to the United States. Minn. 215, ibid. 
Once during his campaign swing, Kennedy criticized the Republicans for having “ignored” Latin America in the 
1950s. Public Papers . . . Kennedy , 737. 

24 Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol. 108, pt. 17, Oct. 10, 1962, p. 22957; ibid., Oct. 9, 1962, 
p. 22889; Bourke B Hickenlooper to William P. Knowland, Jan. 2, 1963, box 29, Bourke P Hickenlooper Papen 
(Herbert Hoover Presidential Library, West Branch, Iowa). 

25 Mystery surrounds Kenneth B. Keating’s sources, for the senator, who died in 1975, repeatedly refused to 
divulge them. He may have received information from Florida-based Cuban exiles and their organizations or from 
officers in the Department of Defense. Keating’s papers at the University of Rochester provide very few clues, and 
former members of his staff, who communicated with Paterson by telephone or letter, have been unable or un¬ 
willing to provide details. See U.S. News & World Report, Nov. 19. 1962, p. 86; Kenneth B Keating, “My Advance 
View of the Cuban Crisis,” Look, Nov. 3, 1964, pp. 96, 99, 100, 102, 104, 106; Hilsman, To Move a Nation, 177-80; 
United Press International, release, Oct. 19, 1964, Keating Papers; Congressional Record, 87 Cong., 2 sess., vol 
108, pt. 14, Aug. 31, 1962, pp. 18359-18361; and Robert R. McMillan, “A Look Back at Cuban Missile Crisis," 
Newsday, Oct. 14, 1983, p. 72. 




specific U-2 flights to counter specific Republican criticisms; apparentlyJie did not 
participate in selecting dates for flights before October 16 but, rather, approved de¬ 
cisions made by officials in the CIA and the Department of Defense 26 ^ \AJrt 7 
On October 16, the very day Kennedy was being shown the shocking U-2 photo¬ 
graphs of sites for medium-range (1,100 miles) and intermediate range (2,200 miles) 
missiles, the chairman of the Republican National Committee tagged Cuba the 
d ominant i ssu e of the fall cam paign — a * symbol o f thcCtragic irresolution of the Ad- 
O mini strat ion/* On the eve of the missile crisis, then, the Republicans seemed to have 
outmaneuvered the Democrats over Cuba, but not so much so, analysts and pollsters 
reported, to deny the Democrats an impressive showing in the forthcoming mid¬ 
term elections. By mid-October, in fact, monotonously repeated Republican accusa¬ 
tions had lost some of their punch, press coverage of Cuba had decreased, and other 
events —Mississippi, Berlin, and an Organization of American States meeting —had 
diverted attention. Still, the new information discovered by the U-2 might boost 
the Republicans by demonstrating that they had been right all along. Kennedy saw 
political trouble ahead. “Weve just elected Capehart in Indiana, and Ken Keating 
will probably be the next President of the United States," remarked Kennedy when 
he first saw the U-2 pictures. 27 
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From the presentation of the aerial photographs of missile sites in Cuba to the presi¬ 
dent on the morning of October 16 to Kennedy’s nationally televised speech in the 
evening of October 22, a specially constituted group of advisers, later called the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee (ExCom) of the National Security Council, met frequently to 
debate courses of action. The options of invasion, bombing, blockade, and diplo¬ 
macy were explored in exhausting sessions often marked by frank disagreement and 
changing minds. To what extent did the president and his top advisers think or talk 
m* politics during that tense week? Did “the political needs” of the administration 
compel it ‘To take almost a ny risk to get them [the missiles] out/’ as Kennedy’s am- 
■ s bassador to India, John Kenneth Galbraith, later suggested? 28 Did political con¬ 
siderations shape the two key decisions? The chief decision was to quarantine Cuba 
to prevent further military shipments to the island and to impress the Soviets with 
urthe serious American intention of forcing the missiles out. The second major deci- 


24 Only the Sept. 5 and Oct. 14 flights covered the western portion of the island (where the Soviets were 
deploying the missiles), because Unite d St ates officials feared a plane would be shot down by a surface-to-air missile. 
For a discussion of intelligence gathering from Four sources —ships docking in Cuba, refugees, CIA agents in Cuba, 
U-2 flights —see Hilsman, To Move a Nation, 159-92. The U-2 flights were the most swift, accurate, and reliable. 
Intelligence data from a variety of sources, including U-2 flights, reached top-level officials such as Vice Pres. Lyndon 
B.Johnson. Col. Howard Burris, memoranda, box 6, Vice Presidential Security File, Johnson Papers; John A. 
McCone interview by Joe B. Frantz, Aug. 19, 1970, John A. McCone Oral History Interview, ibid. ; Hilsman to 
Paterson, Dec. 12, 1984 (in Paterson’s possession); “The Cuban Missile Crisis,” cond. by Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
(New York, N.Y.), Jan. 27, 1983, transcript of videotape (in Sloan Foundation’s possession). 

11 New York Times, Oct. 17, 1962, pp. 1, 24; Montague Kern, Patricia W. Levering, and Ralph B Levering, 
The Kennedy Crises: The Press , the Presidency and Foreign Policy (Chapel Hill, 1983), 117-22; O’Donnell and 
ft>wers with McCarthy, ‘ Johnny We Hardly Knew Ye," 310. 
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sion was tactical: to inform the Soviets of United States policy through a television , 
address rather than through p.'.vate negotiations or traditional diplomatic channels. 

The several sources for October 16-22 available to the scholar reveal some discus¬ 
sion of politics within the small circle of presidential advisers. Yet the transcripts 
of the two meetings of October 16, Sorensen’s private papers, National Security . , 
Council documents, a postcrisis internal report, Defense Department briefings, 
former President Eisenhower’s memoranda of conversation with Kennedy and CIA 
officials, notes or recollections of such legislative leaders as Sen. Richard B. Russell [ 
of Georgia, ora! histories, memoirs, :he president’s appointment books and , 
“doodles,” and other materials suggest that politics was very^seldomjdiscussed and 
*di d not de termine the choice of the naval blockade. 29 Nor do the historical records 
^indicate that the tactic of a surprise television address rather than a private advance 
warning was shaped by politics, although questions cloud this issue, o • ^ £ 

For many reasons Kennedy felt compelled to act decisively against the Soviet em¬ 
placement of missiles in Cuba. First, he fcU,tricked, for the Soviets had told the 
United States on morejhjin^ne^qcjiasiQrLthai they would not put into Cuba missile^' b 
that could reach theUnited States and that they would refrain from actions that 
might aggravate international tensions before the fall elections. 30 Second, Ken-tf ' ' 
jnedy’s long-standing Cold War posture and ardent desire to discipline or to remove ; 
(Castro urged upon him a confrontationist policy, as did his tendency to personalize \ 
^international contests and his need to prove his toughness and to win —evident in 
his October 16 comment on learning about the missiles that "h e ca n’t do that to re 'P 
He was moved to act, too, by the appearance of a shift in the strategic balance ! 
of power and of a diminution of United States standing in Latin America, a tradi- \ 
tional sphere of influence. 32 Kennedy was, of course, also cognizant of his Repub- j 


29 The October 16 transcripts (“Kennedy tapes”), National Security Council minutes, Sorensen’s papers, various 
oral histories, Frank A. Sieverts’ report, “The Cuban Crisis, 1962,” and the president’s appointment books and 
“doodles” are in the Kennedy Library. Eisenhower’s memoranda are in Post-Presidential Papers (Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower Library, Abilene, Kans.) Ru jprd R Russell's notes o f an October 22 meeting with Kennedy are in his papers 
at the University of Georgia Briefings such as that of October 22 have been released to researchers by the Defense 
Department. Among the memoirs by participants are Robert F. Kennedy, Thirteen Days: A Memoir of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis (New York, 1969); Sorensen, Kennedy ; Hilsman, To Move a Nation, Dean Acheson, “Dean Acheson's 
Version of Robert Kennedy’s Version of the Cuban Missile Affair,” Esquire , 71 (Feb. 1969), 76-77, 44, 46; George 
W Ball, The Past Has Another Pattern: Memoirs (New York, 1982); O’Donnell and Powers with McCarthy,' Johnny 
We Hardly Knew Ye" ; Charles E. Bohlen, Witness to History, 1929-1969 (New York, 1973); Maxwell D. Taylor, 
Swords and Plowshares (New York, 1972); and U. Alexis Johnson and Jef Olivarius McAllister, The Right Hand 
of Power (Englewood Cliffs, 1984). 

J0 Sorensen, Kennedy, 667; Kennedy, Thirteen Days, 26; Stewart Alsop and Charles Bartlett, “In Time of 
Crisis," Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 8, 1962, p. 18; Ch ester Bowle s. Promises to Keep: My Years in Public Life, 
1941-1969 (New York, 1971), 418; Dinerstein, Making of a Missile Crisis, 181; Hilsman, To Move a Nation, 166; 
Thomas G. Paterson, “Bearing the Burden: A Critical Look at JFK’s Foreign Policy,” Virginia Quarterly Review, \/ 
54 (Spring 1978). 193-212. 

31 Quoted in Allison, Essence of Decision, 19i Sec also Paterson, “Bearing the Burden,” 193-212; Garry Wills, 

The Kennedy Imprisonment: A Meditation on Power (Boston, 1983); James D Barber, The Presidential Character. 
Predicting Performance in the White House (Englewood Cliffs, 1972), 293-343; Graham Allison, “Cuban Missiles 
and Kennedy Macho. New Evidence to Dispel the Myth,” Washington Monthly , 4 (Oct. 1972), 14-19; Thomas M 
Mongar, “Personality and Decision-Making: John F. Kennedy in Four Crisis Decisions,” Canadian Journal ofPoltt- yf 
teal Science, 2 (June 1969), 200-225. 

32 Ball, Past, 289- Sorensen has noted that the strategic balance “would have been substantially altered in ap¬ 
pearance-, and in matters of national will and world leadership, as the President said later, such appearances con- 
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lican-induced p ublic pledges to take resolute action against offensive weapons in 
Cuba. To the extent that presidents must always act in a political arena and to the 
extent that politics refers to the politician’s desire to fulfill promises,-politics 
demanded that Kennedy remove the missiles. But presidents have always enjoyed 
considerable freedom of action in the making of foreign policy, and, in this case, 
politics or anxiety over ffie congressional elections did not decide specific courses 
of action. On October 16 Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara appreciated the 
distinction between acting in general and acting in particular winen he recognized 
that the administration hao “a domestic political problem on its hands because 
of previous presidential statements. Yet “we didn’t say we’cTgo in . . . and kill them, 
*e said we'd act. Well, how will we act?” McNamara, fqnSn^ preferred a blockade 

of Cuba instead of mMitajy options. 33 i- / - / 

At the two ExCom meetings of October 16, there was scant political discussion. 

In the first meeting the advisers worried about keeping t he news secret until they 
had decided on policy. Keating’s name came up, prompting speculation about his 
sources of information. Should the Senator be interviewed to check out his data?.,. 
The president thought Keating would prove unhelpful, and Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy feared the senator would say “afterwards that we tried to . . . 
dun him.” The participants in the meeting largely discussed the operational status 
of the missiles, alternatives for removing them, and Soviet moti ves. 34 Nowhere in 
the transcripts of the two October 16 meetings are there comments to the effect that 
ihc administration or the Democratic party would suffer in November or after if 
a certain decision, such as one for an air strike, was not made. 

Politics was not adjourned, of course. While his advisers puzzled over policy, the 
president went on the campaign trail. Campaign plans had called for Kennedy to 
travel across the nation, especially on weekends in late September ancj October. 
Until October 20 Kennedy kept his political schedule; on that day, feigning a head 
cold, he canceled his politicking and returned to Washington. His speeches before 
then, as Harris had advised, recommended the election of Democrats to insure the 
passage of critical domestic legislation. Kennedy gave littie attention to foreign 
policy and gave no hint of an impending crisis. He did not sound an international 
< “time of peril” theme. He did not try to entice Republicans into statements they 
i would find embarrassing after the missile crisis became public. In short, the presi¬ 
dent did not play politics with Cuba at three stops in Connecticut on October 17, 
or in Springfield, Illinois, Cleveland, and Chicago on October 19- 3 ’^ 
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tnbute to reality" Sorensen, Kennedy. 678. Kennedy said to his advisers on October 16: " It makes them lo ok hke 
they’re coequal with us. . . . After all this is a political struggle as much as military.” Treasury Secretary C. Douglas 
Dillon added it would appear "We’fTiZiSTEFthe Cubans/' "Off-the-Record Meeting on Cuba," 6:30-7:55 PM, 
Oct 16 1962, Presidential Recordings transcript, pp. 14-15, 46 (Kennedy Library). 

»> “Off-the-Record Meeting on Cuba,” 6:30-7:55 P.M., Oct. 16, 1962, Presidential Recordings, transcript, p. 46 
(Kennedy Library). 

34 “Off-the-Record Meeting on Cuba,” 11:50 A.M.-12:57 P M., Oct. 16, 1962, Presidential Recordings, transcript, 
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Schlesinger Papers; boxes 40-41, Speech Files, President's Office Files, ibid.. O'Donnell and Powers with McCarthy 
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On October 18, during a crisis meeting. Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas 
Dillon passed a handwritten note to Sorensen. "Have you considered the very real 
possibility,” Dillon asked, that if we allow Cuba to complete in stallation & opera¬ 
tional readiness of missile bases, the next House of Representatives is likely to have 
a Republican majority? This would completely paralyze our ability to react sensibly 
& coherently to further Soviet advances.” This curious document is one of the few 
time-of-crisis records that speak directly to the relationship between politics and de- 
cisions. It came rrom a Republican serving in a Democratic administration -a 
Kepubhcan who seemed strangely to favor a Republican defeat in November Actu- 
ally Dillon was using the political argument only to move the advisers toward his 
hardline position that decisive military action must be taken against Cuba-a posi- 
tion that was losing ground to the option of a blockade. Dillon apparently con- 
eluded that thepresident was not thinking politically and that a political case would 
persuade him to accept die use of substantial military force. The president and his 
other aides of course^have pondered the impact of their decisions on the con- 
gressional elections, but neither their records nor their decisions demonstrate such. 
And they did not accept Dillon’s recommendation for an air strike, which would 
have conceivably proved more tractive to voters than a quarantine, which held the 
potential of a drawn-out crisis, and which in itself could not prevent the continuing 
assembly of missile components already in Cuba. As Dillon knew, moreover. 

ennedy had no_intention of everjiccepting operational missiles.’ 6 The question 
was never whether to act but, rather, yyhen to take which action 

Meanwhile, politicians not privy to the secret deliberations of the president’s ad¬ 
visers continued to spar over Cuba. The Cuban issue, Kennedy remarked to 
Sorensen on October 2Cj, was "very harmful tqjhe Democrats,” because it proved 
that the Republicans_hadbeen right, And whereas some critics would condemn the 
Democrats for having been "soft” on Communism and Castro, others would soon 
denounce them as a war party. Kennedy believed “that whichever way he turned 

“ Sorensen recalled. But on the next day Eisen¬ 

hower, ^wingnot yet been consulted or briefed by Kennedy officials but, like the 
press, perhaps sensing forthcoming momentous decisions regarding Cuba quar¬ 
reled with his party chairman’s designation of Cuba as the dominant issue of the 
campaign. I think that probably we have heard the last of it. At least 5 hope so”» 
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Cuba would no. be permitted see FrankT^evrm °P«»"onal med.um-range ballistic missiles to 

Security File (Kennedy Library) ^ ,962 ’ ,,96} <' P 48 ’ bo * 

won firm control of the island ” Cuba was “a false issue in h™ 0 ™” ° ,ndcc, * ,on whl,c Castro and his Red advison 
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President John F. Kennedy addressing the nation by television, October 22, 1962. 
Courtesy John F. Kennedy Library, Boston, Massachusetts 
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On October 22 Washington throbbed with anticipation. At noon the White 
House had announced an important 7:00 P.M. presidential speech, and journalists 
had already determined that Cuba was the topic. Some twenty congressional 
leaders-Congress was not in session, and the members were campaigning or 
vacationing-were summoned to the nation’s capital for a special meeting with the 
president, hirst, at 3:00 P.M., Kennedy convened the full National Security Council 
Mentioning the “domestic aspects of the crisis,” he told its members that he wanted 
onejongvsung “to make it clear that there was now no difference among his ad¬ 
visers as to the proper course to follow.” Secretary Rusk stated that "if anyone 
thought our response was weak) they were wrong,” for he expected a “flaming crisis.” 
Rusks comments suggest that some administration officials worried that critics 
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days, did Kennedy and the Democrats play politics with the crisis? Preoccupied with 
the danger of nuclear war, exhausted from the ordeal of decision making, fearful 
that some naval officer on patrol in the Caribbean might make a military mistake, 
X- wondering whether Castro might escalate tensions by seizing control of the missiles, 
and pressed by some advisers to act militarily because they believed the Russians 
were stalling, the president, not surprisingly, spent little time on political considera¬ 
tions. But he did work to reduce the partisanship over Cuba, hoping to create a na- 
jtional consensus. Not only would such unity at home signal Khrushchev that hr 
could not count on exploiting divisions within the United States; it also would take 
the issue out of the congressional campaign. 

For the most part, Republicans quickly endorsed the president’s policy. As ont 
Republican put it, Cuba was d ead for th e duration." Keating allowed that the presi¬ 
dent has taken Cuba out of politics. As much as they backed Kennedy’s policy, 
however. Republicans also grumbled that the crisis was politically motivated. Some 
crowed that the president would not have acted had it not been for the opposition 
party’s pressure, and others criticized the administration for not going all the way- 
getting ri d of th e Castro regime. Sorensen prepared a memorandum answering each 
of those complaints. On that which held that Kennedy was driven to act by politics, 
Sorensen’s note answered with an emphatic “NO!” 42 <i> 

In this period the administration sought to mold a popular, bipartisan consensus. 
The ExCom meeting of October 23 discussed the need for “unity on the home 
front.” The release of low-level photographs of the missile sites “to prove to laymen 
[the] existence of missiles” might help, thought the Kennedy advisers. The presi¬ 
dent ordered his cabinet to cancel all campaign appearances. He called Eisenhower 
and urged Republicans not to make the Cuban crisis partisan. “I replied I was sure 
they wouldn t, recalled the former president. In another effort at bipartisanship, 
Kennedy sent the respected Republican public servant John J. McCloy to join Am¬ 
bassador Adlai Stevenson at the United Nations. Republicans were brought into the 
foreign-policy discussions, Sorensen said, because "Republicans in and out of Con- 
gresswould be much less likely to attack a McCloy or a [CIA Director John] McCone. 
McNamara or Dillon. The administration also provided regional State Department 
briefings For public officials of both parties in New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Fort 
Worth, and San Francisco. 45 

Nearly every account of the crisis quotes a discussion of October 24 between the 
president and his brother Robert, which the latter related in his memoir, Thirteen 
Days. At the time Soviet ships were heading toward the naval blockade; violent con¬ 
frontation seemed possible. “It looks really mean, doesn’t it,” the president said. 


[ 


"But, then, really there was no other choice. If they get this mean on this one in 
I our part of the world, what will they do on the next?” The attorney general replied: 
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just don t think there was any choice, and not only that, if you hadn’ractech)you 
would have been impeached.” The president agreed: “That’s what I think-1 would 
have been impeached.” 44 Does that exchange demonstrate that the Kennedys acted 
to save themselves politically? Actually it demonstrates little, because President 
Kennedy intended to act, to force the missiles from Cuba, from the moment he 
1 learned about them - never hesitated in that intention; thus impeachment for 
inaction was a farfetched notion. Assuming that the conversation occurred exactly 
as reported, it was an exaggeration perhaps induced by the tensions of the moment. 

If the president engaged in political partisanship during this period, it was under¬ 
stated. On October 25, for example, he wrote a letter intended for public release 
to Gov. Gaylord A. Nelson of Wisconsin, who was running for the Senate against 
incumbent Republican Alexander I. Wiley. Kennedy apologized for having had to 
cancel his campaign trip to the Badger State, “because your election is important 
to the nation. Without specifically mentioning the missile crisis, he went on- “More 
than ever before, we need men in the United States Senate who have the judgment, 
imagination, courage and leadership to meet the critical tests confronting our 
country. Since there could have been no doubt about the nation’s “critical test” at 
that moment, the letter amounted to a campaign document exploiting the Cuban 
crisis to help a Democrat. Yet this appears to be the only instance of presidential 
politicking during the tense days of October 23-28. Even Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
most political of politicians, jotted down nothing of a political nature during high- 
level meetings in that period. 45 
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From the time of the American-Soviet agreement to the day of the midterm elec¬ 
tions, the politics of the Cuban question heated up again. Kennedy’s actions had 
qot_removed the issue from the campaign, for Republicans once again tried to win 
favor at the polls by charging that Kennedy’s Cuba policy had failed: Cuba remained 
a Soviet military ally; the Monroe Doctrine stood repudiated; Castro still sat atop 
• Communist regime, bent on subversion in Latin America; and one way of ousting 
both the Castroites and the Soviets from the island in the future-invasion-had 
been denied by presidential pledge. Furthermore, with Castro’s obstruction of on- 
ste inspection by United Nations officials, suspicions grew that the missiles were 
not being removed. Unsubstantiated stories circulated by Cuban exiles suggested 
that the missiles were being hidden in caves. 46 As of election day Kennedy could 


44 Kennedy, Thirteen Days , 67. 
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vould say that the quarantine was inadequate and that the Democrats were still too 
imid on Cuba. The president may have thought similarly when he entered the 5:00 
’.M. legislative ieaders’ meeting to expiiain his ultimatum to the Soviets ana the im- 
>osition of a naval blockade. The Republicans in the group proved conciliatory, but 
ome Democrats, in a tense exchange with the president, urged military action. Sen- 
tor Russell, chairman of the Armed Services Committee, and Senator Fulbright, 
hairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, advocated an invasion of Cuba. Rus- 
ell went further. He favored “knocking out” the missiles with “bombs and rockets." 
5n annoyed Kennedy departed the meeting to get ready for his television address, 
nuttering to Sorensen that “if they want this job, they can have it —it’s no greatlj 
ay to me.” 38 

The president’s advisers and most scholars have explained the choice of a televi- 

ion speech — ajs urprise public statement —to inform the Soviets as necessary to the 

uccess of United States policy. From the beginning Kennedy’s aides discussed the" 

sefulness of a publ ic ultimatum—“a statement to the world.” The question was 

iming: Should it be delivered without prior notice to the Soviet Union and Cuba, 

r should it follow diplomatic approaches to the two governments? ExCom on Oc- 

aber 17 discussed the option of a diplomatic overture. One scenario included ap- 

roaches to Nikita S. Khrushchev and Castro; they would be told of American plans 

a force the missiles out of Cuba, and if no satisfactory reply was received within 

arty-eight hours, Kennedy would go on television to announce the installation of 

ae blockade. But in the end the president and his advisers decided to surprise the 

oviets with a public address. They thought that Americans had to be told early 

ecause “no responsible President would have tried to mobilize the Navy for a 

uarantine without telling the American people exactly what he was doing.” It was 

elieved, too, that a dramatic media speech exposing Soviet perfidy would rally 

orld opinion to United States policy. As well, ExCom members feared that 

hrushchev himself might issue a “blustering ujtjmatum” and delay negotiations lj 

ntil all the missiles became operational. In other words, the “initiative” would shift f 

) the Soviets. 39 ^ ^ „ .-— > /->. * z. ... 
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One time when Kennedy conceivably could have issued the private warning was 
October 18, when the president met in the White House with Soviet Foreign Min¬ 
ister Andrei Gromyko. The journalist Waiter Lippmann pubilisheo a widely read 
column of October 25 criticizing the president for suspending diplomacy—for not 
1 showing Gromyko the photographs and informing him that the United States 
1 would soon announce a policy to force the dismantiling of the missiles. If Kennedy 
had discussed the issue with Gromyko, “the President would have given Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev what all wise statesmen give their adversaries —the chance to save face.” 
Kennedy later rebutted that by October 18 he had not yet settled on a policy, he 
did not have complete information from reconnaissance, and he “did not want to 
give him [Gromyko] the satisfaction of announcing what he was doing.” Kennedy 
added: "This way we held the initiative.” Moreover, Gromyko’s prevarication in that 
meeting—that the Soviets would not place offensive missiles in Cuba —convinced 
»me Kennedy officials that private diplomacy would not work. 40 /VO 
Although little evidence is now available to sustain such an argument, it is plau¬ 
sible that the vehicle of a surprise, public television speech was selected for its antici¬ 
pated domestic political impact. 41 First, a dramatic speech announcing bold action 
would surely rally Americans around the Democratic administration. Second, a 
tough-minded speech would take the campaign issue away from the Republicans 
and possibly disarm critics who thought Kennedy pusillanimous toward Com¬ 
munism. Third, Kennedy might have reasoned that quiet, private negotiations 
could not have been conducted in secret for very long. The inevitable leaks would 
perpetuate charges that the administration was concealing information and under¬ 
playing the military threat. And even if the negotiations proved successful, Repub¬ 
licans would sneer that unsavory deals with the archenemy had been struck in secret 
or that opportunities for purging the Western Hemisphere of Castro and the Soviets 
had been squandered. Whatever the case, the speech’s effect warmed Democrats, 
for the public response to the president’s stand was positive. 
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October 23-October 28 
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After his televised statement Kennedy and his aides waited anxiously for the Soviet 
response. The quarantine was put in place. Khrushchev and Kennedy exchanged 
letters, and Soviet officials met secretly with Americans in Washington. On October 
28 the Soviet Union agreed to withdraw the missiles, and the United States 
promised not to invade Cuba in the future. That promise did not spring from 
domestic political calculations but from a desire to end a dangerous crisis. A pledge 
inot to invade Cuba, after all, would hardly satisfy Republicans, who could be ex- 
Jpected to argue in the 1964 presidential campaign that Kennedy had permitted the 
M Red menace” to remain in the Western Hemisphere. Still, during those hair-trigger 

Ronald Steel, Walter Lippmann and the American Century (Boston, 1980), 535 \ Public Papers. . . Kennedy, 
•99; U. Alexis Johnson to Paterson, Dec. 3, 1984. 

41 ExCom discussed the "political content" of the address. "Tentative Agenda for Off-the-Record NSC Meeting, 
October 21, 1962, 2:30 PM.,” box 313, National Security File (Kennedy Library). 
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not unequivocally demonstrate that all the missiles had been shipped back to the 
Soviet Union. And to gather evidence of dismantling, American surveillance planes 
crossed Cuba, always with the risk of being shot down, as had happened once al¬ 
ready, on October 27. Kennedy now approved such intelligence flights on a one-by- 
one basis, apprehensive of an attack that would inflame Cuban-Soviet-American re¬ 
lations, force him to retaliate^and spark war. The political damage at home would 
also be great, for it would seem to confirm Republican complaints that Kennedy 
had not really solved the Cuban problem. In this period the administration and 
Democratic leaders continued efforts to build a popular consensus, worked to reas¬ 
sure the public that the missiles were in fact departing, and sought to counter 
Republican “sniping.” 47 As before October 16, American politics and Cuba became 
conspicuously intertwined. 

President Kennedy must have grimaced when he read what Eisenhower said at 
a campaign rally in Syracuse, New York, on October 29. The former president had 
not long before urged that Cuba be taken out of the campaign, but now he turned 
partisan. Only Republican prodding, evident in the Cuba Resolution, he argued, 
had enabled Kennedy to act forcefully in the crisis. The next day several right-wing 
Americans organized the Committee for the Monroe Doctrine. Backed by some 
Republican congressmen, by pundits such as William F. Buckley, Jr., and by former 
military officers such as Adm. Arthur W. Radford, the committee protested that 
Kennedy had g uarant eed a “Communist colony” in violation of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine’s invocation against the extension of a foreign “system” into the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. Other Republicans pressed the question. For example, Goldwater joined 
Rep. Bob Wilson, chairman of the House Republican campaign committee, to ask 
the president to abro ga te the agreement with the Soviet Union. The no-invasion 
pledge, they complained, had “locked Castro and Communism into Latin America 
and thrown away the key to their removal.” The Chicago Tribune , a staunchly 
Republican newspaper, ran a front-page cartoon showing a Democratic donkey 
holding a placard lettered “Read All about Cuba.” A forlorn elephant remarks: “But 
only a couple of weeks ago, you were begging me not to mention the Cuban issue" 
The cartoon was titled “Last Minute Drive for Votes.” 48 

Did Kennedy and the Democrats use Cuba in a drive for votes during the last 
week of the campaign? They did, but they were puzzled about how to go about 
it without appearing to be crass. The Democratic National Committee prepared 
drafts of some “fairly rough speeches” on Cuba for candidates, but whether they 
were used is not clear. Kennedy sent letters meant for publication to candidates, 
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playing on the theme of the need for “men of strength” in “this hour of national 
crisis.” From the beginning of the crisis, the White House had managed the news. 
The president restricted his advisers, telling those present at the ExCom meeting 
of October 30, for example, that all discussions with the press had to have his 
authorization. He wanted a consistent story to come out of the State and the De¬ 
fense departments, and he also sought to prevent Cuban exiles from buying radio 
time to attack United States policy. As well, the president released aerial photo- 
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San Cristobal missile site shown in reconnaissance photograph of October 23, 1962, released on November 2, 1962. 
StiU Media Depository, United States Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 


graphs just three days before the election in order to prove the d* 
Soviet missile bases. 4 * 2- 

Kennedy’s aides thought that a large voter turnout on November 6 i 

(he Democrats. But how could the administration induce voters to the pol|s wftndlfr 
appearing to be crassly exploiting the missile crisis? Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman proposed that friendly commentators be encouraged to urge citizens to 
vote Democratic in “this hour of crisis’ 1 to demonstrate to the world national backing 
for the president’s policy toward Cuba. A rew days later Sch*esinger advised the 
president to capitalize on the Cuban crisis by issuing a statement himself, “calling 
on the nation to show its gratitude for its democratic opportunities by voting in un¬ 
precedented numbers next Tuesday.” 50 

Advisers to the president discovered in the Advertising Council a way to arouse 
voter participation without their suffering the stigma of playing politics with foreign 
policy. Assistant to the President Timothy J. Reardon, Jr., suggested to the president 
of the Advertising Council, a business-funded nonprofit organiztion that produced 
advertisements deemed “in the public interest,” that a heavy vote in November 
would indicate to the Soviets that Americans “in times of crisis” value “our free 
system of government.” Reardon recommended a mass-media campaign. In re¬ 
sponse the council prepared several announcements and on October 29 sent them 
to every television and radio station in the United States. One of the sixty-second 
announcements read: “It is well to remind ourselves that these weeks of crisis do 
not mean the end of Communist threats to our security. They will threaten us again. 

.. . Let’s show the Communists. Let’s pile up the biggest vote in history.” Two days 
later a similar advertisement was airmailed to 105 metropolitan daily newspapers. 
Pleased with the project, Press Secretary Pierre Salinger then asked the council to 
produce a one-minute film of former President Eisenhower’s appealing for a large 
vote, to go along with a similar film, provided by the White House, of Kennedy’s 
saying much the same. During the evening of November 2, the council air-expressed 
prints of both films to the major networks and 335 television stations; and it sent 
audiotapes of the messages to radio networks. 51 

Through that supposedly nonpartisan effort, the administration effectively 
linked the president’s successful handling of the crisis with the elections. Yet analysts 
remained uncertain how the Cuban crisis would affect voters. Some speculated that 
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out; some concluded that the crisis would help incumbents of both parties; stil 
others wrote that the Democrats would benefit. Surely the Republican and the 
Democratic manipulations of the Cuban issue just before the elections aroused vote. 
Intcrcst ‘ November 6, 1962, marked the largest turnout of eligible voters (47 oer- 
[ cent) in any midterm election since 1922. 52 


Election Day, November 6: The Outcome of House and Senate Races 


The elections of 1962 barely changed party alignment in the House. On the whole 
incumbents did well, and because most incumbents were Democrats, Democrats 
did well by the measurements of previous midterm elections. The Eighty-eighth 
Congress, elected on November 6, numbered 259 Democrats and 176 Republicans. 
The previous Congress was controlled by the Democrats, 263 to 174. Thus the 
Democrats lost only four seats, and the Republicans gained only two. Republican 
gams came in the South (5 seats); Democrats won 9 new seats in the West- in the 
Midwest the Democrats lost, but the Republicans made no gains; and in the East 
both parties lost seats (see table 3).» 

Because so many incumbents were victorious, can the defeat of those Republican 
incumbents who lost be explained by Kennedy’s handling of the missile crisis? Did 
the election results stem from voter reaction to the crisis? Domestic-policy issues 
hxal political peculiarities, the nature of the I960 election, the strength of the 
Democratic party in voter registration, reapportionment, and the ancient practice 
° gerrymandering-not the Cuban missile crisis-best explain the Republican 
party s failure to make significant gains in the House. In the nation as a whole, 206 
representatives had to run in new or substantially altered districts. Reapportionment 
had allocated ten additional congressional districts to the West, and the Democrats 
won all but one of those new districts. Eight of the new districts were in California 
Democrats won seven of them in large part because of a radical gerrymander.” ’ 
In California, redistricting victimized three incumbent Republicans- John H 
Rousselot, Edgar W. Hiestand, and Gordon L. McDonough. Rousselot, a first-term 
congressman and member of the John Birch Society, represented Richard M Nixon's 
old district. After gerrymandering, this conservative Republican district was trans¬ 
formed with the Democrats enjoying a 62 to 38 percent advantage in registered 
voters. Democratic State Assemblyman Ronald B. Cameron defeated Rousselot by 
earning 53.1 percent of the popular vote. Hiestand, another John Birch Society 
member, was a sixth-term congressman who lost to Everett G. Burkhalter of the Los 

. T! 7 CS Jr' ty Comm,ss,on - Af ter the state legislature altered Hiestand’s district, it 
had 37,000 more registered Democrats than Republicans. Burkhalter won with 52.1 
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lable 3 


Party Division in the 87th and 88th Congresses 
__(By Geographic Section) 


East 


South 
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87th Congress 
88th Congress 

87th Congress 
(by party) 

88th Congress 
(by party) 

Net Change 
by Party 


West 
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D R 
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68 
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14 
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51 

D 

47 
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78 
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D 

33 

D 

42 

D 

-9 


R 

26 

R 

27 

R 

+ 1 


437 

435 

D R 
263 174 

D R 
259 176 

D R 
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Source: Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1962 (Washington. 1962). 1034. 

Ih ' vo,c , McDon ” u eh. an eighteen-year House veteran, suffered as well 
from rhe gerrymandering of his district. He found himself with a new district in 
down,own Los Angeles, politically inhospitable for a conservative Republican The 

tries a rT m r V r d S ' Ve ’ ° Pponcm ' Edwald R R °yi>al. a liberal on the Los An- 
foot V (n C r y °T/“' 0 "' ! D ' mocratic l«d of 47,000 registered voters. Roybal 
Zt l P C '"‘ of ,he popular vo,c O" November 6. Two other California districts 
e also tailored to meet the needs of the Democratic Assemblymen Charles H 

I!j°ns.u “• b °' h ° f whom won Hous ' ^ comfortable 

Cenain'y the missile crisis affected voters in California and elsewhere in rhe West 

hied' n rUSI ° n ° f ', h ' T S ‘ S s'" 1 " ,hC campaign season may no. necessarily hav( 
helped Democrats. In rhe Wes, both successful Republicans and successful 

emocrars had favored a strong stand against Cuba. In California’s Eleventh Dis- 

ncl for example Democratic candidate William J, Keller lost badly ro Rep I A,. 

' h h 7 " f ““ y “ d ,hc ou,com '’ K '"« concluded that voters on rhe 
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In the Midwest, where the Democrats lost four seats and the Republicans gained 
€/ none, redistricting and nonforeign-poiicy issues best explain electoral outcomes 
Rep. Waiter H. Judd of Minnesota, a prominent, conservative Republican 
spokesman on foreign policy and a twenty-year veteran of the House, had to seek 
reelection in an altered district. His district was changed to include all of Min¬ 
neapolis, including the Democratic Farmer-Labor (DFL) party stronghold of North 
Minneapolis. On election day judd carried his old precincts by 10,860 votes; but 
he lost the new precincts by 16,997 votes, and DFL candidate Donald M. Fraser 


defeated the incumbent. 57 

In Michigan, too, the Cuban issue seems to have counted minimally. In an at- 
large election, Democrat Neil Staebler beat his Republican opponent largely on 
domestic issues. Kennedy’s handling of the Cuban issue before and after the crisis 
produced mixed results, according to Staebler’s postelection analysis. Before Oc¬ 
tober 22 Staebler had opposed a naval blockade of Cuba, scolding his Republican 
rival for advocating one. Then, when Kennedy imposed a blockade, Staebler had 
to struggle to “minimize the damage” to his campaign. He believed that the Cuban 
crisis was “a very helpful emotional stimulant, arousing many more people to vote"; 
it meant “a net change in our favor” but not enough to have decided the election. 
In Michigan’s Sixth District, the incumbent Republican candidate won, and 
domestic issues were preeminent; “the Cuban triumph” yielded very few votes for 
the Democrat. 58 

Support for Kennedy’s farm program proved lethal in 1962. In Kansas incum¬ 
bents Robert Dole (Republican) and J. Floyd Breeding (Democrat) were pitted 
against one another in a new district. Breeding campaigned in support of the farm 
program; he not only lost to Dole —he also failed to carry twenty-one rural counties 
from his old district. In a new Illinois district, seven-term Rep. Peter F. Mack, Jr. 
(Democrat) was upended by Republican Paul Findley, another incumbent. Findley's 
active opposition to the farm bill apparently secured his victory. Overall in the na¬ 
tion every Republican incumbent from a farm district who sought reelection was 
victorious. 59 
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The Republican gain of five seats in the South might be attributed to southern 
opposition to Kennedy’s civil rights advocacy and to the Meredith episode in Missis¬ 
sippi. Votes for Republican candidates surpassed previous levels throughout the re¬ 
gion. Reapportionment may also explain the results. Seven southern states suffered 
an attrition of eight seats in the national redistribution, and all those seats were 
Democratic; but Florida gained four seats, Maryland one, and Texas one. Repub¬ 
licans won three of the six new seats. They also gained one seat eacn in West Virginia 
and North Carolina, where reapportionment matched incumbents in redrawn dis¬ 
tricts. In both cases Democratic-controlled gerrymanders Dackfired. 60 Finally, in the 
East, as elsewhere, the Cuban crisis was but one of several influences on voters 
choosing members of the House. 

As for the Senate races, five incumbent senators were defeated in 1962 —three 
Republicans and two Democrats. Republicans Qapdjart of Indiana and Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin lost for reasons not directly related to the Cuban issue. If any¬ 
thing, the missile crisis may have helped both to better showings. The defeat of the 
third Republican, Joe H. Bottum of South Dakota, was due to a combination of 
factors, only one of which was the Soviet-American confrontation over Cuba. The 
incumbent Democrat who lost in Wyoming—J. J. Hickey—was victimized by his 
own hand. He was actually an interim senator who had resigned the governorship 
to be appointed to the national position. The public resented his self-serving tactic. 
A heart attack, moreover, trimmed Hickey’s campaign schedule. His opponent, 
former Gov. Milward L. Simpson, was a popular figure who campaigned on a states’ 
rights, anti-Communist, be-tough-with-Cuba platform that also included rejection 
of Medicare. Personalities rather than issues probably decided the election. 6 ' The 
other incumbent Democrat to lose was Sen. John A. Carroll of Colorado. The 
Republicans swept the state in 1962, pushing Rep. Peter H. Dominick past Carroll. 
Although Dominick had hammered Carroll for not having earlier taken a hard 
stand against the Soviet military buildup in Cuba and although Carroll had tagged 
his opponent a “junior warhawk,” public dissatisfaction with long-term Democratic 
control of state politics and perhaps anti-Catholic bias decided the election. 62 

A closer look at the losses of the Republican incumbents reveals that while Cuba 
was an issue other issues counted as much or more. Bottum’s loss in South Dakota 
owed a great deal to state politics. When Republican Sen. Francis Case died in June 
1962, the governor turned the choice of a successor over to the central committee 
of the Republican party. Many candidates vied for the position, and after a rancorous 
meeting lasting ten hours, Bottum won the interim seat and was duly appointed. 
The Republican party was rife with squabbling factions, and Bottum, who had a 
reputation as a “hatchet man” for his party, proved a weak and vulnerable candidate. 
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Further complicating Bottum’s chances was an allegation that he and his wife were 
alcoholics —a charge Bottum seemed to substantiate through a tear-filled public 
denial. George McGovern also ran an effective campaign, which included a Charles 
Guggenheim film ,~7WeT>akota Story. This masterful piece of propoganda depicted 
McGovern as courageous (World War II battle scenes), God-fearing (old family 
church footage), educated (student and professor), and patriotic (Food for Peace 
director who combatted Communism). With a substantial lead at the beginning, 
Bottum slipped in the polls before the Cuban missile crisis. By election day 
McGovern had taken the lead, helped in part by Kennedy’s handling of the crisis. 
“His people,” Schlesinger reported to the president before the election, “feel that 
Cuba has played a big role in this shift.” 63 

The most conspicuous incumbent to lose in 1962 was Republican Senator Cape- 
hart. He, more than anyone else seeking reelection, had spoken to the Cuban issue. 
The president campaigned in the Hoosier State for the Democratic candidate Birch 
E. Bayh,Jr, a state representative. The White House also asked Louis Harris to con¬ 
duct an intensive survey of Indiana voters. Harris discovered that Capehart’s lead 
over Bayh was modest in the early stages of the campaign, despite the fact that Cape- 
hart was a three-term incumbent with name recognition. Harris learned too that 
Capehart evoked little enthusiasm among the electorate. Many voters found Cape- 
hart weak and indecisive, "a wind-bag, and playing politics too much.” Capehart, 
moreover, had a negative rating on taxes, Medicare, unemployment, and inflation. 
Some complained about the senator’s "intemperate views on going to war with 
Cuba,” but in the Harris poll only 1 percent of his constituents saw Cuba as the 
paramount issue of the campaign even though Capehart tried to make it such. Bayh 
won just 50.3 percent of the vote. It does not appear that voters turned Capehart 
out because of his stand on Cuba or because of the president’s stewardship of the 
crisis, but because Capehart failed to establish a positive image on the issues and 
as a personality against a young, energetic candidate who ran a high-exposure cam¬ 
paign. The Cuban missile crisis may have actually helped Capehart because it per¬ 
mitted him to use the “I was right all along” refrain. 64 

Age, asperity, and the issue of Medicare best explain the defeat of the dean of o 
Republican senators, Wiley of Wisconsin. Wiley was seventy-eight years old and 
seeking a fifth term. His Democratic challenger, Gov. Gajlord A. Nelson, who w» 
forty-six, made age an issue. Throughout the campaign Wiley displayed a grumpy 
explosiveness and carelessness. Medicare and drug control, he said, were “pipsqueak 
issues.” In early October a reporter asked him whether he had changed his opposi¬ 
tion to Medicare. The senator shot back: “Keep your damn nose out of my busineo 


and I’ll keep my no.se out of yours.” When the reporter rose later to ask another ques- 
uon, Wiley boomed: “Keep your mouth shut.” About two weeks later Wiley told 
reporters before a press conference that he wanted questions “without any nigger 
in the woodpile,” and he shouted down still another reporter. Wiley apologized, 
but his style antagonized many. The Burlington Standard Press , a conservative 
Republican newspaper, abandoned Wiley and endorsed Nelson. 6 ’ Without doubt 
Nelson’s greatest asset was his opponent. 

Before the missile crisis Nelson believed he had Wiley “on the run,” in part be¬ 
cause Congress had recessed and Wiley had come home to display his offensive style. 
But then the Cuban missile crisis intruded. Nelson feared it set back his campaign! 
First, the president canceled a scheduled trip to Wisconsin. Second, as Nelson noted 
at the time, it has removed Wiley from the state just when his true character was 
becoming apparent to the voters.” And, third, because Wiley was called to 
Washington to meet with Kennedy on October 22, the crisis “portrayed him as one 
of sixteen Congressional leaders upon whom the President counts.” One of Nelson’s 
dose associates remarked: “This [Cuba] was no break for us.” Nelson quickly ap¬ 
plauded the quarantine and tried to contrast the president’s (and Nelson’s) "states¬ 
manship” with Wiley’s “slogans without meaning.” But Wiley claimed headlines, 
making much of his supposed importance during the crisis. One press release read: 
Re-called to Washington by the President for consultation on the Cuban situation, 
Senator Wiley also has been conferring with top defense and intelligence officials.” 
The Cuban missile crisis may have reinvigorated Wiley’s campaign, but Democrat 
Nelson won nonetheless with 52.6 percent of the vote. 66 The president’s handling 

af the crisis, then, actually boosted a Republican-just as Kennedy had feared 
might happen. 

In other senatorial contests the influence of the Cuban issue varied. In New 
Hampshire a fractured Republican party permitted Thomas J. McIntyre to become 
bis states first Democratic senator since 1932. In Idaho the two incumbents, Demo¬ 
crat Frank Church and Republican Leonard B. Jordan won. Jordan beat Rep. Gracie 
Pfost even though her record on foreign and domestic issues was similar to Church’s. 

\ P> e Cuban issuc was not decisive in the results. In Utah it was only one of several 
.. Bsues, but Republican incumbent Wallace F. Bennett, who had urged a blockade 
l war a g a,nst Cuba before the missile crisis, exploited his initiative on the Cuban 
mue, and it may have helped him. In South Carolina local Democrats believed that 
the missile crisis augmented Sen. Olin D. Johnston’s vote count by diverting atten- 
, oon from the Mississippi controversy. As Johnston told the president by telephone 
n the midst of the missile crisis, "Your stand . . . meant a lot to our party down 
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there —brought the people together.” Johnston’s drawing of 57.2 percent of the 
vote, however, suggests that he had the election well in hand before the Cuban crisis 
Finally, to cite another senatorial contest, incumbent Republican Dirksen, Senate 
minority leader, defeated Democratic Rep. Sidney R. Yates in Illinois. Dirksen was 
one of the leaders the president had called to Washington. But by then the senator's 
reelection seemed certain, and Kennedy had given only lukewarm support to Yates. 
The state’s other senator. Democrat Paul H. Douglas, concluded that Dirksen and 
Kennedy had essentially struck a bargain wherein the president would not work to 
unseat the senator. At one point during the missile crisis, Kennedy had remarked 
personally to Dirksen that he did not need to campaign. “You’re just as good as 
in.” The press had picked up this bit of news, speculating that Kennedy had written 
off a member of his own party. 67 

A familiar theory holds that voters tend not to favor newcomers in times of crisis. 
To the extent that this is true, the Cuban missile crisis benefited Senate and House 
incumbents —and 1962 was a good year for incumbents. As Republican Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis of Missouri later explained, the missile showdown “gave all the 
incumbents running for reelection a great build-up. We were important. . . . Thu 
is what saved the Democrat controlled Congress, the great plus given to incum¬ 
bents. Of course, Republican incumbents got the same benefit, but we were in the 
minority and we stayed in the minority.’’ 68 But the proposition that voters prefer not 
to change leaders in moments of crisis does not adequately explain the complexity 
of the 1962 election. Many of the losers of both parties were Washington veterans 
(Judd, Capehart, Wiley, Yates, Pfost, Rousselot, Hiestand, McDonough, and Car- 
roll, among others). And some of the winners were newcomers to national office 
(Bayh, McIntyre, Nelson, and Simpson, among others). In some cases, moreovet, 
such as in North Carolina and Kansas, congressional reapportionment had paired 
incumbents against one another in new districts, ensuring the defeat of some. 

The effects of the Cuban missile crisis seem indiscriminate. The crisis helped some 
Democrats and hurt some Democrats; it buoyed some Republicans and weakened 
some Republicans. In many instances Cuba was not even a conspicuous campaign 
issue. The historian cannot identify one election in 1962 decided by voter reactioo 
to the missile crisis-not a single outcome where the Cuban issue made the differ¬ 
ence between victory and defeat. The results of the House and the Senate races, in 
other words, are best explained by the mix of other factors discussed in this article 
personalities and their public images; local politics; domestic issues; reapportion- 
ment and gerrymandering; superior Democratic party registration; and the nature 
of the I960 election. ^ „. v ,, <• - 

Kennedy did jiot engage Cuba and the Soviet Union in the missile crisis in Oc- 
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I tobcr in order to silence his noisy Republican critics or to attract votes for Democrats 
in November. As Kennedy knew before October 16, the Democrats already enjoyed 
a formidable position in the elections. Republicans had taken the initiative on Cuba 
through their constant scolding of the administration, but they had not persuaded 
voters to dump Democrats. The Democrats had n o pol iticaLpeed to manufacture 
i war scare, and Kennedy did not welcome a new Cuban crisis. From October 16 
to October 22, Kennedy’s choice of the quarantine was not dictated by politics, al¬ 
though the tactic of the television address may have been. From the alarmist speech 
to the fading of the crisis on October 28, Kennedy ruminated about the political 
effects of the imbroglio, but, again, his decisions did not reflect a partisan stance; 
he did not, for example, shift from the potentially unworkable and slow-paced 
quarantine to immediate and decisive military action. From October 28, when 
Khrushchev capitulated to Kennedy’s ultimatum, to the election on November 6, 
both Republicans and Democrats exploited Cuba for political advantage. Neither 
piny, it seems, particularly profited from the Cuban missile crisis on election day. 
The politics of the Cuban issue in the fall of 1962 was spirited and acrimonious but 
had limited impact on either the president’s momentous decisions after the secret 
debate in Washington or the voter’s decisions after entering polling places in every 
district in the United States. 

As for what did shape President Kennedy’s decisions in the Cuban missile crisis, 
scholars will find the answers, as they have already begun to do, in the study of his 
p ersonality tra its, calculations of national security and hemispheric hegemony, and 
perceptions of international power, prestige, and credibility. 













